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Memoir of Cuartis Wiitson Brace, of Lintz 
Green, near Newcastle-on- Tyne, son of Charles 
and Susan H. Bragg, who died 7th of 6th mo., 
1859, aged 23 years. 


Amongst those evidences of the uncertainty of 


life by which Divine wisdom calls on man to 
consider his latter end, there none more 
solemnly impressive. or more powerfully awaken- 


is 


ing, than when a companion in the enjoyment | 


of youth and health, and fully engaged in the 
active pursuits of life, is arrested by death with- 
out a moment's warning for preparation. 

The first anxious thought is for the welfare of 
the soul that is now in its eternal state—the 
next is often an inquiry put to our own hearts, 
whether we should have been found ready if the 
suinmons had come to us. 

In the death of the beloved young friend, 
whom this account commemorates, the lesson 
will, it is hoped, be again taught to many with 
fresh emphasis, “ W atch, therefore, for ye know 
neither the day nor the hour wherein the Son of 
Man cometh,” whilst to his bereaved parents a 
consoling assurance has been mercifully granted, 
that the change was to him an unspeakably 
blessed one. 

The event which terminated Charles Wilson 
Bragg’s earthly career occurred only a few days 
after his return from attending the Yearly Meet 
ing in London. 

On Third-day, the 7th of Sixth month last, not 
feeling quite well, he did not gd to business as 
usual, but remained at his home in the country, 
and spent the morning in cutting down some 
young trees in a copse near the Derwent. Whilst 
heated, it is supposed, with the exercise, he 
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bathed in a part of the river where the water was 
deep and cold ; and, probably, the sudden transi- 
tion of temperature was too great a shock for the 
vital powers. 

Hours of loving and anxious labor were be- 
stowed, with the hope of restoring animation, i 
which many of the neighbors joined the mem- 
bers and domestics of his family; evincing, by 
their active assistance and their tears, their af- 
fectionate sympathy. 

As time wore on, however, the melancholy 
truth became more and more clear, that God, 
who had given the only son and the. endeared 
brother, had now taken that gift back to him- 
self; and, with stricken hearts, the mourners 
bowed to the mysterious dispensation. 

In the absence of all opportunity for conversa- 
tion on the prospect of eternity, such as is often 
afforded by the bed of sickness, it has been con- 
soling to his parents to find among his papers 
the record of years of self-examination,—of deep 
conviction of sin,—of constant endeavor to attain 
the conquest over evil, through the help of the 
Holy Spirit, and of his full belief in the redemp- 
tion purchased for him by Jesus Christ. 

The following are a few extracts from many 
memoranda which were commenced when he 
left home for Queenwood College, Hampshire, 
at the age of 15, and seem generally to have 
been penned on First days. 

First-day, Second month 13th, 1853. “Just 
come from our little meeting. It has been a 
sweet and peaceful time, although our number 
was small. The text was forcibly brought to my 
remembrance : ‘ Where two or three are gathered 
together i in my name there am I in the midst of 
them.’ A sentence of my dear cousin Mary B.’s 
quoting was very refreshing to my mind, ‘ the 
blood of Jesus cleanseth from ail sin.’” 

Third month 14th, 1855. “ Earnestly do | 
crave that I may be strengthened to govern and 
quell the hateful passione that rise not unfrequent- 
ly in my heart; that | may be taught true hu- 
mility, and have, above all, a purer system of 
charity, always bearing in mind the Apostle 
Paul’s beautiful passage on this virtue.” 

Sixth month 22d. “ My mind has been mach 
troubled and sorely tempted for many days, and 
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I feel that I have given way to the temptations; O! that I could say that I had followed wisdom 
for | have been stubborn, hasty, neglecting my |and understanding! Remember that ‘the fear 
duties to God and to man; but I believe the! of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ De- 
Great High Priest, ever ready to sanctify and to termined, by the grace of God, to read the Pro- 
offer atonement, which last he has already done | verbs after finishing the Revelations. May I be 
‘once for all,’ will come to my assistance. QO strengthened to do so diligently, and may I be 
Lord ! thou knowest, that although I often rebel, | profited thereby.” 
I do desire that true humility, that contriting of| Fifth month 27th, 1857. ‘To-morrow will 
the spirit which is acceptable in thy sight, and| be my twenty-first birthday—one-third of my 
that washing of regeneration, the certain pro-| journey through life, according to human caleu- 
ducer of a calm and heavenly frame of mind.” ‘lation, will be completed. According to the 
Fourth month 18th, 1856. ‘The thought of| Divine will,—ah! what? perhaps half, perhaps 
how I shall be able to get on in the world and | three-fourths ; nay perhaps to-morrow I may see 
prosper in business, troubles me a good deal. I) the last mile-stone. Am I so confident of a place 
must be ‘ not slothful in business,’ this will be a | in heaven as my eternal home, that I can go on my 
help; but a far greater aid will be ‘to be fervent | way rejoicing? ‘ Lord, | believe, help thou mive 
in spirit, serving the Lord.’ Ina broken and| unbelief.’ Humble me; purify me; and bring 
humbled spirit I must have full faith in the) me day by day to a more perfect sense of my 
Lord—believe, only believe—but may I eonpee vileness, and of the all-atoning efficacy of 
bear in mind not to lay up for myself ‘ treasures | redemption purchased for me by the death of 
upon earth,’ but abiding, all-sufficient treasures| Jesus. © Lord! grant me this prayer, and 
in heaven. ©, I do earnestly desire to be the| help me daily to guard against temptation, even 
servant of God, and not the hireling of mammon.|as thou hast done in days past, O Lord, my 








‘ Fret not thyself because of him that prospereth 

in his ways, because of the man that bringeth 

wicked devices to pass.’ ‘ Delight thyself in the 

Lord, and he shall give thee the desire of thine 

heart.’ ‘Trust also in Him and He shall bring | 
it to pass.» The Lord has brought me out of the 

cloud in which, for some days past, I have been 

living, and my prayer is, that he will graciously 

eause his Divine light in my soul to increase 

more and more unto the perfect day.” 

Fourth month 25th. After giving portions 
of a conversation with a young companion on a 
variety of religious subjects, he adds: “I be- 
lieve we had better abide by what is revealed to 
us in the Bible, and by the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit, than try, by the help of reason, to 
search out the hidden mysteries of God. Trust 
in the Lord, and He shall bring it to pass.” 

Fifth month 28th. “The twentieth year of 
my life completes its circle to-day—twenty years 
of sinning and falling short, long without re- 
pentance—not without remorse—yet have good- 
ness and mercy followed me all the days of my 
life; and [I humbly trust I have been purged 
from the filth I was once lying in, by the blood 
of Jesus. Yes! Jesus led me gently to his 
cross, and on his power alone can I rest for 
safety. But, O my soul, be not forgetful of thy 
weak, wavering disposition ! thou wilt have much 
up-hill work to endure, ére thou canst view the 
pearl gates of the golden city; many will be the 
temptations that will beset thy path, and many 
the depressions that sin will bring before thee ; 
yet it may be, thou wilt often have cause to 
mount up on high ; shout with joy, and proclaim 
what God the Lord hath done for thee. ‘If any 
man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous,’”’ 

Eighth month 14th. “ Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity, should be my constant watchword. 





Father, my Redeemer, and my Sanctifier.” 

The following expression of his belief in the 
efficacy of prayer, may be comforting to some 
drooping young pilgrim. “It is wonderful how 
small a prayer will effect a great deal, if only it 
be an earnest one; there need be no spoken, or 
even thought words; a sigh, a groan of the dis- 
tressed heart is often enough, and then what joy 
there is in being able to conquer the tempter. 
Not a self-exultant joy, but a chastened one ; one 
that causes you to rejoice in the triumph and 
infinite love of Christ, and in the hope that in 
another hour of temptation, the same grace will 
be again given you.” 

Many of his letters penned during the last two 
months of his life, make frequent reference to 
death. In one alluding to the decease of a young 
cousin, he writes: “Is there not comfort in the 
thought that the greatest period that can separate 
those on earth from those in heaven, is but as a 
short night, an bour in the night, nay, but as the 
time occupied in falling asleep, compared with 
the eternity they shall spend together ?” 

Again, Fourth month 17th, 1859. “ The first 
deep plunge of grief is, I trust, passing away, 
and a joy as from heaven spreading over the 
bleeding hearts. O what a glorious thing it is 
to feel sure, perfectly sure, that God sends all 
our trials in love. What a beautiful picture of 
faith is—the Christian seeking to learn the les- 
son he knows God designs to teach him, by 
sending deep affliction upon him.” 

Still later, Fifth month 11th, in announcing 
the death of an infant cousin, “ Another lamb 
is safe within the heavenly fold; it is thus our 
Heavenly Father draws his children on earth 
nearer to Him; He would have the yearning 
heart give Him its love; He would that the 
desolate spirit would come and rest in his bosom, 
and there in trembling faith ery, ‘ Father, thou 























doest all things well.’” And in allusion toa 
still nearer trial of separation by death, he con- 
tinues: “I have often longed to tell thee, but 
have shrunk from intruding upon the sacredness 
of great grief, how completely I believe in the 
eternal mercy of our God, and that by afflicting 
us he is but ‘ working for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory.’ He has, in 
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to the city, he referred frequently to the favored 
times that some of the sittings of the Yearly 
Meeting had been, and their effect in making 
him love and value our Society more than he 
had ever done before. He also spoke of his 
desire to be more watchful and prayerful, and 
that we might both rightly fill the position de- 
signed for us, wherever, or whatever that might 


unsearchable wisdom, made it hard (you know lbe. We naturally enough reverted to the many 


how hard) to our physical natures to bear the 
trials he puts upon us, but he has, in equally 
unsearchable love, told us that whatever we ask 
for he will give us, if only we ask in faith in his 
Son. Let us then pray for faith to pray for the 
Comforter, for grace to strengthen us, and that 
we may continue steadfast to the end; joyfully 
expecting, when our turn comes, to join with 
those we have loved and lost, in swelling the 
glorious anthem-shout of praise and blessing to 
the Lord God and to the Lamb.” 

A few weeks before his death it was known 
to his parents that his mind was passing through 
a painful conflict respecting the state of our 
religious Society, and that he was much interest- 
ed in the considerations regarding the place our 
peculiarities ought to have with us. In the 
hope that he might be assisted in coming to a 
right judgment by a more extended acquaintance 
with the views and practices of Friends, his 
proposition to attend the Yearly Meeting was 
encouraged. 

He went to London on Fifth-day, 19th of 
Fifth month, and was present at nearly all its 
sittings. In writing to his mother after some of 
the deliberations, he says: “These discussioos 
manifest great /ife in the Society.’’ In con- 
versation he often alluded to the comfort which 
the attendance of these meetings afforded him, 
and he appeared to have enjoyed to recognize 
the Christian love and condescension that were 
evinced by those differing in sentiment, and he 
felt the solemnity which attends our profession 
of the meetings being held under the presidency 
of Christ, who was given “to be Head over all 
things to the Church.” There is no doubt that 
many of the sittings were to him “ times of re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord,” and 
that the spiritual life he recognized in the So- 
ciety was felt and noticed in himself. There 


solemn and sudden deaths that had taken place 
within our notice, of late, when he spoke of his 
own preference for a sudden death, if it were in 
accordance with the Divine will,—that he could 
not tell how he could bear parting with his 
parents and those he most loved. Remember- 
ing how we both felt that solemn but happy 
evening (the last that we spent together,) I now 
ean but recognize that the event was casting its 
shadow over us, or may be I should say casting its 
light over us, for there was no shadow.” This 
is oneof many testimonies to the belief that, 
sudden as the summons was, it found our dear 
young friend ready ; that thoughts of death were 
not strange to him, and that the preparing hand 
of God had been laid on him, to make him meet 
for that kingdom “ where nothing that is impure 
or unholy can ever enter.” He returned home 
on Seventh-day night, the 4th of Sixth month. 
He met his beloved parents with more than 
usual tenderness of love, and during the short 
period that remained to him on earth, there was 
much that indicated a ripeness for the change. 

On the evening before the afflictive event, he 
spoke to his mother with much feeling of the 
impressions made by the Yearly Meeting, and 
alluded to the solemn and beautiful words of 
praise with which it closed: “ Now to Him that 
is able to keep us from falling, and to present us 
faultless before the presence of His glory with ex- 
ceeding joy, to the only wise God and Saviour 
be glory, and majesty, dominion, and power, both 
now and for ever. Amen.” 

The following morning the measure of his 
days was fulfilled —his own wish for a sudden 
removal was granted him, and, having early 
sought the Lord, and partaken of his mercy in 
Christ Jesus, it is reverently believed that he 
was found prepared to be “ presented faultless 
before the presence of His glory with exceeding 


was evidently a work of purification going on in | joy.”—Annual Monitor. 


his soul, to fit him, as was then hoped, more 
and more for his Master’s service on earth, but 
as is now believed, to prepare him, through the 
mediation of Christ his Saviour, for “an in- 
heritance incorruptible and undefiled and that 
fadeth not away.” 

Un the evening of the First-day after the close 
of the Yearly Meeting, he attended the meeting 
for worship at Tottenham. “It was a season 


ee 
THE METHODIST NON-RESISTANT. 


John Pomphret, an English Methodist minis- 
ter, always advocated the practical applicability 
of the “* Peace doctrine,” “ If a man will sue thee 
at law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also; and if he compel thee to go with him 
a mile, go with him twain :’ always declaring that, 


long to be remembered by all present,” writes a|if he should be attacked bya highwayman, he 


young cousin, who was with him: “and dear 


Wilson said he was very thankful that he had: 
Whilst returning 


been permitted to be present. 


should put it in practice. Being a cheese- 
monger (he preached without wages,) on his re- 
turn from market one day, after he had received 


; ate perm 
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alarge amount of money from his customers, for 
the purpose of replenishing his year’s stock, he 
was accosted by a robber, demauding his money, 
and threatening his life if he refused. The 
reverend peace-man coolly and kindly replied, 
“ Well, friend, how much do you want ? for I will 
give it you, and thus save you from the crime of 
committing highway robbery.” ‘‘ Will you cer- 
tainly give me what I require ?” asked the rob- 
ber. “I will, in truth, if you do not require 
more than I have got,” replied the non-resistant. 
“Then I want fifteen pounds.” The required sum 
was counted out to him in gold, instead of in 
bank-bills, which, if the numbers had been ob- 
served, Mr. Pomphret, by notifying the bank, 
could have rendered uncurrent ; besides which, 
the robber would have been liable to detection in 
attempting to pass them. Mr. Pomphret told 
him why he gave him gold instead of bank-notes, 
and said, “ Unfortunate man, I make you wel- 
come to this sum; go home, pay your debts, and 
hereafter get your living honestly.”” Years rolled 
on. At length the good preacher received a let- 
ter containing principal and interest, and a hum- 
ble confession of his sins, from the robber, who 
said that the appeals waked up his slumberiog 
conscience, which had given him no rest till he 
had made restitution and confession, besides 
wholly changing his course of life—Bond of 
Brotherhood. 


pe 
MOODINESS. 


Each member of a family sees the infirmities 
of the rest; but it is one thing to see them, and 
another thing to bear with them. This we should 
endeavor to do, both for the harmony of the 
house, and because we all require to be borne 
with in ourturn. We may not all have bad 
tempers of a flagrant type, but we are all more or 
less liable to moods. We are affected by the 
weather, by health, by secret trials which are 
known only to God. These changes depress the 
spirits, and indispose us for the time to conversa- 
tion. Not that they produce sullenness. This 
isan ugly passion—-the twin-sister of revenge; 
hateful and difficult to cure; the curse of the 
bosom that harbors it,and the bane of domestic 
enjoyment. But while the depression of’ spirits 
alluded to has no affinity whatever with sullen- 
ness, it nevertheless puts us in a position to re- 
quire the indulgence of those into whose society 
we may happen to be thrown. It unfits us for 
doing our part, for contributing, as every one is 
bound to contribute, to the common fund of in- 
struction and entertainment. But the other rea- 
son for exercising forbearance is still stronger: 
this is the only way in which a family can get on 
with comfort. ‘That house will be kept in a tur- 
moil where there is no tolerance of each other’s 
errors, no lenity shown to failings, no meek sub- 
mission to injuries, no soft answers to turn away | 


wrath. If you lay a single stick of wood upon 


the andirons and apply fire to it, it will go out ; 
put on another stick, and they will burn; add a 
half-dozen, and you will have a grand conflagra- 
tion. There are other fires subject to the same 
conditions. If one member of a family gets into 
a passion and is Jet alone, he will cool down, and 
possibly be ashamed, and repent. But oppose 
temper to temper; pile on the fuel ; draw in the 
other members of the group, and let one harsh 
answer be followed by another; and there will 
soon be a blaze which will enwrap them all in 
its lurid splendors. The venerable Philip Henry 
understood this well ; and when his son Matthew, 
the commentator, was married, he sent these lines 
to the wedded pair : 


** Love one another; pray oft together; and see 
You never both together angry be : 
If one speak fire, t’other with water come ; 
Is one provoked ? be t’other soft or dumb.”’ 


—_—_ > 
For Friends’ Review. 


Some of the reasons why I commenced the use 
of Tobacco, why I continued it, and why J 
laid it aside. 


Apprehending I can see amongst my acquaint- 
ances many signs of injury sustained by them 
from the use of tobacco, I feel strongly inclined 
—perhaps it would not be too much to say—con- 
scientiously bound to lay before such of them as are 
readers of Friends’ Review, a portion of my ex- 
perience in the habit of using tobacco; and if [ 
should succeed in inducing one of them to re- 
linquish that habit, I shall be amply paid for this 
effort and exposure. 

I am nearly sixty-three years of age, and had 
been in the habitual use of tobacco for twenty 
one years, when I adopted the total abstinence 
rule some sixteen months since. 

When about forty years old, being then aftlict- 
ed with toothache, I was recommended to use 
tobacco for a remedy. This recommendation | 
reluctantly adopted, and staggered through a 
loathsome apprenticeship therein; and by the 
time the tooth-ache had left me, I was fairly 
initiated into an unclean habit. But instead 
of giving it up, | found another excuse for 
continuing to use it, in the supposition that 
I was subject to asthma, and was assured that 
tobacco was a panacea for that complaint also; 
but later experience has taught me that that, in 
my case, was a decided error. By the time | 
had got through with these experiments, the 
habit of smoking was so well established, so 
agreeable to my vitiated appetite, and so popular 
withal, that I had now new, but none the less 
acceptable reasons, for continuing the practice. 
1 once exchanged smoking for chewing as less 
troublesome, but returned to the pipe: fuller de- 
tails would be useless and out of place at this 
time. 

After years of tampering in this manner, the 
day of deliverance ultimately came. About 
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three years ago, one of my children invited me 
to read an article in the Review on the use of 
tobacco; at first I made some excuse for not 
reading it, but afterward did give it a perusal, 
and it proved the seed of reformation to me. I 
pondered often and long upon the subject, and 
was led to see how completely I was enslaved by 
the habit. 

A short time after this, a neighbor in very poor 
circumstances, called on me on business. I had 
no difficulty in discovering that he, too, was addict- 
ed to the use of tobacco. I inquired of him how 
much it cost him yearly to supply himself with 
it? ‘It costs me, for tea and tobacco, twelve 
dollars a year, sir,” was the reply. Well, thought 
I, what an example [ am setting this poor man ! 
Is there no remedy for this? Something whisper- 
ed to me—None but total abstinence from the 
use of tobacco will answer the purpose ; till that 
is honestly determined on, how can [ consistent- 
ly admonish others? Seeing there was no other 
effectual remedy within my reach, [ laid hold 
on that. The struggle that followed between 
appetite and conscience, | shall not attempt to 
describe; but I am thankful that I am able to 
say, that after sixteen months of rigid adherence 
to the total abstinence rule, [ enjoy myself much 
better than before; my memory is improved; I 
am more truly refreshed by rest; am free from 
those seasons of nervous depression to which I 
had been subject, and have now no appetite for 
the weed—no inclination to return to the habit. 

In conclusion, | would appeal to every one 
who habitually uses tobacco in any of its forms, 
and ask such if cleanliness, and self-control, and 
self-respect, are not worth much more than an 
unclean habit? I would invite them to ponder 
upon the effect of example, especially of the 
elder upon the younger members of the com- 
munity; and more especially, still, would [ in- 
vite those who are addicted to the habit and exer- 
cise themselves, publicly or privately, in calling 
their fellow-mortals away from the /rivolities 
and vanities of the world, into the paths of 
virtue and religion. 1 would, indeed, press such 
to ask themselves—is there not a danger of my 
being numbered with those by “‘ whom the way 
of truth shall be evil spoken of?’ How much 
influence for good do I sacrifice in this indulg- 
ence—how can I reconcile such indulgence with 
the doctrines that I preach, when I take up the 
words of the Lord Jesus, ‘‘ Whosoever would 
be my disciple, let him take up his daily cross 
and follow me ?” Henry JEWELL. 

East Farnham, C. E., 5th mo., 1860. 


LIFE’S CHANGES. 
Our life is hastening along. One scene pre- 
sents itself and then vanishes; a second follows, 
and disappears in like manner. Now we are 


well; anon sickness seizes us. At this moment, 
everything is prosperous and comfortable; the 


next all is dark and miserable. From reflecting 
upon these changes, however, we may learn two 
important lessons: the one solemn, the other 
encouraging. It is a solemn consideration that, 
amidst all the fluctuations of life, we are still 
making rapid advances towards eternity. Every 
wave, whether placid or turbulent, wafts us 
nearer to that awful shore. Like a ship which 
continues to make its way, whatever the passen- 
gers on board may be doing, we are perpetually 
hurried forward, whatever may be our employ- 
ments. But as this is a solemn thought, so is it 
encouraging to contrast the uncertainty of all 
things here below with the unchangeableness of 
our gracious and Almighty Lord. This is our 
safety, that there is One who hath said, “ Be- 
cause [ live, ye shall live also; and that there 
is an unfailing fountain of love and mercy in 
him to remedy all the evils of time, and to 
crown us with every blessing.—Life of Bishop 
Wilson, of Calcutta. 
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MEMOIR AND DIARY OF JOHN YEARDLEY. 


(Continned from page 567.) 

At Neufchatel, on First-day, (2d mo. 3d,) they 
met large companies in the morning and even- 
ing, and the next morning took leave of their 
friends in that city, “‘deeply humbled under a 
sense of the great Master's work among them.”’ 
They went to Locle under the conduct of A. 
Borel, whose ‘ kindness exceeded all descrip- 
tion.” 

“On the way,” writes John Yeardley, 
“we took refreshment at a pious man’s house in 
the morning, and dined at another friend’s, 
with whom we had a precious religious oppor- 
tunity. It reminded me of the mode of visiting 
our own dear Friends in England ; we find in the 
hearts of these visited children of the Universal 
Parent genuine hospitality ; they hand us of all 
they have in their houses in the name of dis- 
ciples.” 

At Locle they were met by Mary Anne Calame, 
with whom their hearts became instantly knit in 
the strongest Christian fellowship. 

“She came before we were well alighted. We 
had heard much of the character and benevolent 
exertions of this dear woman, but could say in 
truth the half had not been told us. Her 
countenance is strong and impressive, her hair yet 
black, cutshort, and worn without cap; herdressof 
the most simple and least costly kind. Her sole 
desire seems to be to do the will of her Lord and 
Master in caring for 170 poor children, who are 
in the institution at bed, board and instruction. 
The forenoon was spent in looking over the 
schools and hearing the children examined. The 
house is a refuge for the lame, blind, deaf, dumb 
andsick. Peace and contentment prevail through 
the whole. This establishment was commenced 
about twelve years ago with five children, and 
has prospered in a remarkable manner. M. A.C. 
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is one with Friends in principle, and, as well as|to pass through, especially when we beheld how 
some others of the family, entirely separated|in many places the fields are white unto harvest, 
from the usual forms of worship.” and were fully sensible of our own inability to 

Martha Yeardley, in a letter from which we| labor therein, yet He who, we trust, sent us forth, 
have already quoted, describes the origin of the | was often pleased to raise us from the depth of 
asylum. discouragement, to rejoice in him our Saviour. 

“ About twelve years since, M. A. Calame be-|If any fruits arise from our feeble efforts to 
lieved herself called to form an institution for| promote his cause, it will be from his blessing 
orphans and unfortunate children. She asso-| resting upon them, for nothing can possibly be 
ciated some others with her for this object, but} attached to us but weakness and want of faith. 
having peculiar views on religious subjects, and| But, blessed be his holy name, he knew the 
more perseverance than her colleagues, she was | sincerity of our endeavors to do his will, and has 
soon left nearly alone, with means entirely inade-| been pleased in his condescending mercy to fill 
quate to the increasing demands, viz., about | our hearts with his enriching peace. Amen.” 
three francs yearly from a very limited number| After their return from this journey, John 
of persons. The children daily augmented, and|and Martha Yeardley were much engaged for 
she dared not refuse admission: when in neces-| several years in religious labors in England and 
sity she was encouraged to trust from unexpect-| Wales. Under date of 11th mo. 7th, 1832, we 
ed donations. This increased her faith; and| find the following :— 
after some years, a boys’ school was added. In| ‘11th mo. 7th.—Yesterday was our Monthly 
this way the institution has been supported with-| Meeting at Pickering, and to me a very memor- 
out any regular funds. able one. We stated to our friends the prospect 

“Her faith is still often very severely tried,|of a visit to some of the Grecian Islands and 
but they have never yet been suffered to want.|the Morea, the Protestant valleys of Piedmont, 
Her refuge in times of extremity is prayer, and|and some parts of Germany, Switzerland and 
it has been in some instances very evidently| France. It is about five years since I first re- 
answered, so that she has severely reproached | ceived the impression that it would be my reli- 
herself for daring to doubt. In speaking on|gious duty to stand resigned to a service of the 
this subje*t she said to me: ‘I am at times|above kind. For the last nine months it has 
much beset with temptations, when I consider|not been absent from my thoughts for many 
the number I have thus collected without any| hours together. It has cost me not a little to 
visible or certain means of support; but how|come at resignation; but my Heavenly Father 
can I dare to doubt after so many proofs of the | has been very gracious, and has brought me into 
care of the great Master? He knows our|a willingness to do his will. If I know my own 
wants; he knows these dear children have need | heart I have one prevailing desire, and that is, 
of food and clothing, and he provides it for|to devote the remainder of my days to his 
them; and he knows that all I desire is to do|service; and my prayers are very fervent that 
his will.’ he may be pleased to give me /aith, patience, 

‘On remarking to her the sweet tranquillity | and perseverance to do and to suffer all that his 
and order which reign in these schools, she said, | wisdom may permit to befal me. I am often 
‘It is the Master’s work ; they are taught to love | ready to covenant with him to go where he may 
him above all, and to dv all for his sake.’ We | be pleased to send, even to the ends of the world, 
felt very nearly united to her and to an intimate |if he will strengthen me with his strength, en- 
friend who resides with her: they are both what|lighten me with his light, guide me by his 
are called deeply interior characters, and have} counsel, and prepare me for glory. ‘lf thy 
long withdrawn from the places of public wor-| presence go not with me, carry us not up 
ship, but fully unite with our views. hence.’ ” 

“She is really a very extraordinary character,| “5th mo. 21st, 1833.—Yearly Meeting of Min- 
extremely simple and cheerful in her manners, | istersand Elders. Third-day morning. Our visit 
possessing great natural talents, and evincing in| to the Grecian Islands, &c., claimed the attention 
her conducting of the institution, not only the} of the meeting. It was a very precious time; a 
Spirit, but the understanding also.” sweet solemnity prevailed; several Friends said 

Passing from Switzerland through France, | afterwards, they thought they had never known 
John and Martha Yeardley embarked at Cher-| quite so full an expression of unity and encour- 
bourg, and, visiting the Friends and a few other| agement on any former occasion. What a favor 
persons in Guernsey and Jersey, they returned | it is to have the sympathy and concurrence of 
to England, and reached their home the 8th of|the church in such important concerns! My 
4th month. heart’s desire and prayers are, that we may be 

“Tn the retrospect,” say they, “of this long} preserved humble and watchful, relying for help 
and arduous journey, we have this testimony|and strength on nothing short of our Divine 
unitedly to bear,—that the Arm of divine love| Master, the holy Head of his own church. What- 
has been underneath to support and help us;| ever way befal us on our intended journey, I wish 
and although we have had many deep baptisms! once more to record my firm conviction that it 
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is the Lord’s requiring 

death, I desire that my heart and soul may be 
given up fully to follow Him who laid down his 
own precious life for my sake,—a poor unworthy 
sinner.” 

John and Martha Yeardley left London on the 
21st of the Sixth month, 1833. 

Travelling through France they found in the 
places where they halted more of simplicity and 
Christian life than they had expected. 

At Strasburg, 8th of 8th mo., “The Pastor 
Majors called for us to pay a few visits. He is 
so spiritual and interior in his walk with God, 
that it does me good to be in his company. 
Passing along the street, he said, ‘ We will just 
speak toa man who has been in England; he 
will be pleased to see you.’ He was alone in his 
meal and flour shop, which is apart from the 
house. He received us heartily; and on our 
coming away he pressed us to gu up and speak 
to his daughters. After hesitating a few mo- 
ments we went to the room, and to our surprise 
found a little company of young fe males met to 
work for the missionaries, and to read. After 
sitting awhile with them, one of the girls, in 
much simplicity, handed the Bible to our friend, 
and he read a chapter in the First Epistle of 
Peter, which was followed by a Friend's meeting 
with oe dear young persons. I felt great 
openness in addressing them, and thankfulness 
filled my oe to the Father of mercies, for hav- 


ing given us this casual opportunity of preaching 
the gospel. 

“Tn the evening 
Pastor M.'s flock. 
of a good house, and appropriates three rooms 
Opening one into another for a meeting-house, 
placing his pulpit, which is on wheels, 


we went to meeting with 
He has taken the first floor 


in the 
doorway, so that when the meeting hour 
over he can put the pulpit aside and make 
the rooms his dwelling. The rooms are fitted 
with long benches; the men and women sit 
separate, and enter by different doors. The 
worship is conducted with much solemnity ; they 
have for the present discontinued singing. They 
sat in silence some time at the commencement, 
when Majors offered a short prayer, and then 
read and expounded a small portion of Scripture. 
When he had finished, he introduced us 
English friends. He had told me previously 
that if I felt anything to say, I had only to inti- 
mate it to him. This liberty was ac ceptable to 
me, for I had felt much exercise of mind for the 
people; and after we had rested some time in 


18 


as 


silence, I was strengthened to speak with great | 


freedom, and the power of the Most High was 
over us. Many thirsty souls were present who, 
I believe, know the value of true silence 


stillness which pervaded was remarkable A 
military man addressed me after the meeting, in 
English, expressing his great satisfaction and 
joy in being present ; he is a regular attendant 


| look to the 
The |'T 


two rooms for the women were crowded, and the | 
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and come life, come|at this place of worship. The pastor ‘aid he 


was comforted and thankful that the Spirit of 
the Lord bad been with us, and divided his word 
to the state of the people.” 

On the 9th, Professor Krafft and Pastor 
Majors conducted them to the Agricultural 
School for destitute children at Neuhoff, four 
miles from the city. This well-known ivstitution 
was founded by a man who had been taken as a 
child out of the streets, and whose wife had 
been brought up an orphan-house. John 
Yeardley says :— 

“The arrangement of the farm-yard, &c., and 
the cropping of the land, are pretty much the 
same as at Beuggen, near Basle, and what is 
now practised at Lindfield; and it is just what 
we want Rawden to be—at least what I should 
like to see it. Before leaving the premises, we 
had the children assembled in the schoolroom, 
and held a meeting with them, with which we 
were well satisfied. There is a sweet spirit of 
inward piety in the master and mistress.”’ 

From Strasburg they went on to Colmar and 
Miilhausen. The latter place, particularly in- 
terested them, from the number of persons re- 
cently awakened there, and they held several 
meetings in the town. John Yeardley says :— 

‘‘In the whole district of Alsace there is a 
great deal of spiritual religion among the differ- 
ent professors; but in some of the ministers 
there is great deadness, or else infidelity.” 

(To be continued.) 
cmnstiinsicslliaincaiiai 
For Friends’ Review. 


AN APPEAL FOR AID TO THE ONEIDA INDIANS. 


A remnant of the Oneida Nation of Indians, 
numbering about 800, reside in the State of 
Wisconsin, not far from Green Bay. They 
were removed by our Government from the 
State of New York to their present location 
about the year 1832. They have made consider- 
able advancement in civilization, have abandoned 
the chase, support themselves by agriculture, 
and have earned the reputation of being good 
farmers. It is well known that all our north 
western country has of late years suffered from 
a succession of bad crops. In some parts the 
inhabitants were threatened with famine, and 
had not aid from neighboring regions been ex- 
tended to the Mm, there is reason to believe some 
must have died of starvation. The Oneidas 
have been participators in these sufferings, but 
not in the aid; none of which reached them, 
They endured in silence, not making their wants 
known. But the failure of their crops last year 
has reduced them to so low a point that the; y 
future with fearful forebodings. 
They have used up nearly all their res6urces, 
and are without grain to sow their fields, or 
money to purchase what they require for this 
purpose. In their distress they have remem- 
bered their “Quaker friends,’ whose kind- 
ness they experienced formerly in their old 
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the country. What he chiefly desired was, to 
examine the whole length of the Amoor, and 
ascertain its fitness for steamboat navigation. 
He accordingly came to Washington, where he 
had conferences with President Peirce, Secretary 
Marcy and the Russian Ambassador, which re- 
sulted in his appointment as Commercial Agent 
of the United States for the Amoor river. Fur- 
nished with this commission, and with letters to 
influential persons at St. Petersburg, P. MeD 
Collins sailed from New York 12th of 4th mo., 
1856, resolved to traverse the Russian Empire 
from west to east, cross Siberia, enter Tartary, 
and, if possible, descend the Amoor river from 
its source to its mouth. The result of his jour- 
ney is communicated to the publie in this 
volume, and we trust some extracts will prove 
interesting to our readers. The first portion 
will be found in the present number. 


home, and they now appeal to them in their 
present destitution. It is the first appeal of the 
kind they have made since their removal to 
Wisconsin, and they trust it may be the last. 
They have it in contemplation to obtain the 
consent of the United States Government to the 
division of their lands, so that every one may 
hold his farm in fee, instead of having all in 
common, and they hope if such change should 
be effected, improved culture will follow, and 
a more prosperous condition of things, and con- 
sequently less liability to the recurrence of such 
a state of want as that under which they are 
now suffering. 

These Indians were visited by two Friends 
from Philadelphia in the year 1849. The 
interest manifested by those Friends in their 
affairs, has encouraged the Oneidas recently to 
make known to them their situation, and it is 
by those Friends that this statement is presented 
to the consideration of their fellow members. 

Contributions will be received by Thomas 
Evans, No. 817 Arch Street. 










































“The Emperor Alexander IT.,”’ says an intel- 
ligent writer, well acquainted with Russia, “ is 
one of the best instructed and most enlightened 
sovereigns of Europe, and his reign has been 
marked by the adoption of important measures 
tending to the elevation of his empire. The 
government has agents in all the most civilized 
countries, who report every new discovery and 
invention which can benefit Russia, and which 
is there reproduced with great advantage to the 
people. 

“Twenty-five years ago, there was scarcely a 
steamboat on any river in the country, except on 
the Neva, where were a few steamers, owned by 
a Scotchman who introduced them, and thus 
made a large fortune. Now there is scarcely a 
navigable stream on which steamers are not run- 
ning. Russia is destined to be covered with 
railroads, for the construction of which no coun- 
try has greater facilities, being level, and abound- 
ing in wood and iron. Through the great roads 
which are projected, Russian trade and influence 
will be extended into Persia and almost to the 
confines of India, and through Siberia to the 
borders of China, and to the Pacific. 

“The Academy of St. Petersburg has recent- 
ly published the result of an examination into 
the true area and amount of population of the 
Russian empire, made by an eminent statistician, 
which gives an area of from 383,500 to 384,000 
German, or about 844,000 English square miles 
This includes Siberia, but not Poland with 
2,320 square miles, nor Finland with 6,844 
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A VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR, WITH A LAND 
JOURNEY THROUGH SiBERIA.—This is the title of 
a book recently published by D. Appleton & Co., 
N. Y., and written by P. McD. Collins, the first 
American who explored the region described, 
and hitherto almost unknown in this country. 
The author, while residing in California, for 
several years previous to 1855, gave much study 
to the commercial resources of the Pacific side 
of the United States, especially in connection 
with the opposite coast of Asia. When, in that 
year, news arrived that the Russians had taken 
possession of the Amoor country, and founded a 
settlement at the mouth of the river, he had al- 
ready fixed in his mind upon the Amoor as the 
channel by which American commercial enter- 
prise was to penetrate the obscure depths of 
Northern Asia. 

Little was known in California about the 
Amoor, and there being no direct communica- 
tion between the places, he could not go to the 
mouth of the river unless he chartered a vessel 
for the express purpose, which he was scarcely 
able to afford. In this ease, too, without cre- 
dentials, he would have been regarded as a 
private adventurer, and could have no assurance 
of being permitted to ascend the river or explore 
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square miles, nor Mantchouria and the smaller meek and quiet spirit, which made him a great com- 


islands on the Pacific coast. The population 
amounts to 67,500,000, of which 52,317,836 


1,636,915 in Finland, 3,734,584 in the Cauca 


in East Siberia, and 54,000 in America.” 


UNcALLED-FoR LeTrers.—An Act was re- 
cently passed by Congress, authorising the return 
of letters, uncalled-for within a reasonable time 
at the office to which they were directed, to their 
writers, if the latter endorse their names and 
post office address thereon. As this arrangement 
may be of importance to some of our readers, we 
publish the law, as follows :— 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That when any person shall 
endorse on any letter his or her name and place 
of residence, as writer thereof, the same, after re- 
maining uncalled for at the office to which it is 
directed, for thirty days, or the time the writer 
nury direct, shall be returned by mail to said 
writer, and no such letters shall be advertised, 
nor shall the same be treated as dead letters, un- 
til so returned to the post office of the writer, 
and th-re remain uncalled for one quarter. Ap- 
proved 6th April, 1860. 


~~ 

AssociaATion’s Books In New Yorx.—We 
are informed that the Book Committee of New 
York Representative Meeting has provided a 
supply of the books published by the Phila- 
delphia Association of Friends for the diffusion 
of Religious and Useful Knowledge, and it is 
hoped Friends in the country will come to N. Y- 
Yearly Meeting prepared to purchase supplies 
or their respective neighborhoods. 

ne 

Tue Onerwa INDIANS.—The kindand prompt 
attention of our readers is earnestly requested to 
the Appeal, which is inserted this week, on be- 
half of the Oneida Indians in Wisconsin. 
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Disp, at the residence of his son-in-law, Chester 
Moore, on the 20th of Ist mo. last, Georce Gisson, 
aged about 83 years. 

This dear Friend was one of the first settlers of 
Butternuts Monthly and Particular Meeting, and 
continued there until the end of his life, where, for 
most of the time, he had been a strict attendant of 
meetings when his health would permit. Through 
the sufferings of his latter years he was many 
times heard to repeat his thanks for the many bless- 
ings bestowed upon him: ‘‘Much more,”’ said he, 
**than I deserve or could ask for.’ He possessed a 


fort to all. 
——, In Windham, Maine, on the 31st of 3d mo. 


are’ last, NATHANIEL Stevens, aged nearly 77 years. 
in the European provinces, 4,852,055 in Poland, } resig , 
| dured a very distressing illness, clearly evinced that 


|he was upheld by the Redeemer’s all-sustaining 
sian provinces, 3,778,157 in West and 1,088,561 | Arm. 


The patience and resignation, with which he en- 


‘* Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors, and their works do follow them.” 


, In Hendricks Co., Ind., on the 13th of 3d 
mo. last, Natuan R. Brown, in the 28th year of his 
age; an esteemed member of Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting. 

After great suffering from difficulty of breathing, 
he quietly fell asleep, possessed of the sweet assur- 
ance that he should be made a partaker of that 
blessed inheritance of everlasting happiness pre- 
pared for those who love the Lord Jesus. 


, On the 8th instant, at the residence of his 
daughter, Sarah Hiatt, Extsoa Kexworruy, in the 
90th year of his age. He was an esteemed member 
of Sugar River Monthly Meeting of Friends, Indiana, 
and was one of the early settlers in western Indiana, 
taking an interest in planting the religious Society of 
Friends in this part of the then western wilderness. 
His attachment for the Society remained with him 
throughout his long life, which, in the Redeemer’s 
love, was preserved in a good degree of Christian 
consistency. 

——, On the 19th of 3d mo. last, Lypta M’Conyet, 
aged 66 years; an esteemed minister of Pleasant 
Plain Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 

This dear Friend bore a short but severe illness 
with remarkable patience and resignation; she said 
but little during her sickness. At one time, being 
asked if she felt her way clear, she said, ‘‘ She saw 
nothing in her way.’’ She supplicated the throne 
of grace several times, but in so feeble a voice as not 
to be distinctly understood. Soon after, her purified 
spirit was released from the trials of time. 


~~. - 


Wanted, by a woman Friend, a situation in a 
small School, as an assistant in a Friend’s family, or 
in a store in town or country. Inquire or address at 
this Office. Ww. 

—_ 

The Stated Annual Meeting of the Institute for 
Colored Youth will be held at the Committee Room, 
Arch St. Meeting-house, on Third-day afternoon, the 
29th inst., at 40’clock. The members are particu- 
larly requested to attend. 

~~ - 


‘*Quakerism Vital: illustrated by the course of 
the distinguished Christian Philanthropist, William 
Forster. A Lecture delivered in the Lecture Room 
of Friends’ Meeting-house on 20th St., New York, 
4th mo. 2d, 1860. By William J. Allinson. Being the 
third of the series of Friends’ Scripture School and 
Library Association Lectures.’’ New York: 8.8. & 
W. Wood; Philada.: Uriah Hunt & Son, 62 North 
Fourth street: Wm. Macniven, 109 North Tenth 
street, and Geo. W. Taylor, 5th and Cherry Sts. 
Single copy 15 cents; twelve copies $1.20. If sent 
by mail, one cent extra per copy. 


+ +0 - 
DAMASCUS FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


Damascus, Mahoning Co., Ohio, about one mile 
south of Damascus Station, on the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago Railroad. 

Jesse Luoyp, Principal. 
Witu1am P. Pixkuam, Associate Principal. 
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The first term of this Institution will commence 
on Third-day, Tenth month 2d, 1860, and continue 
twenty-one weeks. 

It is designed to make it a school which Friends 
will find desirable for the education of their chil- 
dren, but not excluding such as are not Friends who 
are willing to comply with its regulations. 

Students will be admitted at any time during the 
session, and charged for the whole time for which 
they enter. 

For the purpose of reducing theories to practice, 
increasing the interest in scientific research, and 
impressing truth indelibly on the mind, an appro- 
priate set of apparatus will be provided. 

Opportunity for boarding with Friends or others, 
or for self-boarding, will be afforded at reasonable 
rates. 

For further particulars, circulars, &c., address 
Edward Williams, Damascoville, Mahoning Co., Ohio. 

3t. 
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COLLINS'S JOURNEY THROUGH RUSSIA AND SI- 


BERIA, AND HIS VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR, 


On the 17th of May, 1856, I reached Cron- 
stadt in the first steamer that had entered the | 


board. For three days we had been detained by 
ice in the Gulf of Finland. 


My main ob ject at the Russian capital was to 


get the permission of the imperial government | ing 


to traverse Siberia and explore the Amoor River, 

which I was resolved to descend, if possible, from | 
its head waters to its mouth. Little, however, 
could be done in this direction during the ab- 


sence of General Mouravieff, the distinguished | 


Governor-General of Eastern Siberia, to whom 


my application had ine referred by the imperial | 


government, and who was then on a visit to 
Germany. 

Early in August he reached St. Petersburg, 
and I waited upon him at his lodgings in com- 
pany with the United States Minister, Governor 
Seymour. He received me with great kindness, 
and warmly expressed his approbation of my 
designs, saying that he was most happy to have 
the opportunity to introduce an American to the 
Amoor. He promised that I should see the 
whole country and have every facility that his 
power and influence could procure. He intended 


himself to leave Moscow early in November for | 


Irkutsk, the capital of his proviuce. The winter 
was the proper season for travelling in Siberia, 
as the roads were then in the best condition and | 
could easily be traversed by sleighs. 
accompany him on the journey, he said, or, if I 


preferred, could go somewhat earlier in company | 


with an officer despatched to Siberia on public 
service. 


In the latter part of August I went to Moscow | f 


to attend the coronation of His Imperial Majesty 
Alexander Il. After witnessing that superb | 
ceremonial, September 7th, I remained in Mos- | 
cow nearly three months, waiting till the snow 
thawed, to make the roads to the eastward prac- | 
ticable for travel. 


port that year, and was the only passenger i 


I could | 
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I had good advice respecting the nature of the 
preparations to be made for Siberian travel, and, 
in company with Mr. Peyton, a countryman and 
friend, who had agreed to make the journey with 
me as far as Irkutsk, and with Captain Anakoff, 
an officer of the staff of General Mouravieff, I 
quitted Moscow December 3d, 1856. 

We had received from General Mouravieff, 
the following passport, which we soon found was 
of almost magical efficiency in smoothing down 
difficulties and removing obstacles on the road : 

“The bearers of this, citizens of the United 
States of America, Messrs. Collins and Peyton, 
are proceeding from Moscow to Irkutsk with the 
authorization of the imperial government. 

“TI have the honor to request all the chief 
authorities to give a free passage to Messrs. 
Collins and Peyton, and, in case of need, to 
offer to them legal protection, and to wy oes 
to the celerity of their journey. In faith « 
which I have given them this open atte 
with my signature, and to which I have attached 
my seal. 

“ MouRAVIEFF, 
‘¢ Governor-General of Eastern Siberia.” 

It is the invariable custom in Russia to start 
on a journey in the evening instead of the morn- 
We therefore spent the last day of our 
| residence in Moscow in making farewell calls 
| upon our friends and acquaintances , and at the ap- 
proach of darkness we were sufficiently fatigued 
to be glad to take refuge in our sleigh. 

The bells attached to the yoke of our shaft- 
horse jingled merrily; our sleigh slid upon the 
slippery road from one side to the other; the 
|driver selected the smoothest places, and the 
clatter of the horses’ feet grew faster and faster, 
as, answering to the command of the captain— 
poshol! poshol skore!—go! go quick ! he applied 
the lash to his frosty horses. 

The road on which we were travelling is the 
artery of an extensive commerce, dotted with 
| Villages, towns and cities. At every change of 
horses at the post-stations, we found a warm 
room, where we could prepare our own tea, from 
| the quickly-steaming samovar, and procure such 
| fare as the house afforded, in addition to what 
we had in our own provision-box. Night or day, 
these rooms are always heated, and if not quite 
as comfortable or as luxuriously furnished as the 
| hotel we left behind us in New York, Paris, or 
St. Petersburg, they were nevertheless very ac- 
| ceptable. 

Post after post, and station after station suc- 
| ceeded ; night hung heavy and chill upon me; 
| morning came, but [ had not closed an eye. In 
| fact, 1 did not require sleep, my mind was so 
busy with the future; for more than a year I 
had been straining every nerve to reach the goal 
| of my ambition—the Amoor. I was now on the 
high road to it, with the Czar’s permission in my 
pocket, and an officer of General Mouravieff’s 
| staff seated in my sleigh—what could I wish 
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more? my highest hopes were accomplished, onl 
if I could survive the rigors of a Siberian winter, 
and the fatigue of five thousand miles of travel, 
after the lapse of a few months I should be 
afloat upon the waters of the Amoor, on my way | 
to the Kastern Ocean, opposite to the shores of 
my own country. 

The best Russian travellers (the couriers) 
seldom lie down in the vehicle, wagon or sleigh, 
but with a pillow or two, or a leathern cushion 
placed behind them, sit upright all the time, 
sleeping or waking; this, | understand, is con- 
sidered the safest and best mode, and less} 
fatiguing in long journeys, as many persons have 
their spines injured by the motion of the vehicle 
or the roughness of the roads, in those long and 
terrible Siberian expeditions. 

Eight or ten stations were passed before we 
reached Vlademir, one hundred and twelve miles 
from Moscow. It isa pleasant-looking city, with | 
many fine churches and public buildings, and is 
situated on the Kliazma branch of the Oka, a 
tributary of the Volga. 

We bore a letter from Governor-General 
Mouravieff, of Siberia, to General Mouravieff, 
his kinsman, governor of Nijne Novgorod. Im- 
mediately upon our arrival, we sent a letter to| 
him, and it was not long before a messenger was 
at our lodgings, with an invitation to dine with | 
the governor. 

He has taken an active and influential part in 
the great measure for the emancipation of the 
serfs, which is now being carried out by the im- 
perial government. 





The governor's wife and niece were present at 
the dinner, and we found their society very| 


agreeable. The niece spoke English; in fact, 
English, French and German were spoken by 
different members of the governor’s family. The 
niece mentioned the few Americans who had 
visited Nijne and those she had seen at Moscow 
during the coronation. She had kept the cards 
of those with whom she had become acquainted, 
and at her request we added ours to the col- 
lection. 

Captain Anakoff, whom we had found a very 
pleasant companion, parted from us here on his 
way to visit his friends further to the south. 

Before leaving Moscow, it was arranged that| 
a party of officers, who were going to Siberia, 
and who were to leave the next morning after 
our departure, should overtake us at Nijne, and 
that we should go on under their guidance and 
protection as far as Irkutsk. 

It was about midnight when we set out from 
Nijne-Novgorod. The night was very dark 
with a thick atmosphere, though the snow had 
ceased to fall. 

We passed immediately from the town down 
the Volga, upon the frozen surface of which our 
drivers proposed to travel during the night. 

We were until near daylight in getting to the 
first station, twenty-one miles distant, where we! 
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{fortified oumale es with several cups of hot tea, 


which revived us very much. 

We dashed along through many towns and 
villages, over a comparatively level country, 
sometimes gently undulating, with but little 
forest. This isa fine grain and stock country. 
The post-horses were generally in good condi- 
tion, and we made some rapid drives. 

From Nijne-Novgorod to Kazan we were two 
days and a half, stopping only to change horses, 
drink tea, or take a hasty meal. We changed 
horses more than twenty times. 

Kazan is 208 miles east by south of Nijne, 
and stands on high ground, near the Kanska, 
about four miles above the Volga. It is chiefly 
built of brick, and has broad and winding streets. 
The population is about 60,000, of whom about 
ten or twelve thousand are Tartars. There isa 
very large bazaar and a handsome college, built 
of white stone. It is a place of considerable 


| trade, being the central point of commerce be- 


tween Moscow and St. 
Archangel on the north, 
and Siberia on the east. 
We set out from Kazan at midnight for 
Ekaterinburg, the next great stage of our jour- 
ney. It was six days since we had left Moscow, 
and we had_not slept anywhere but in our sleigh 
during the time. We proceeded now at a more 
rapid pace, the horses improving in speed and 


Petersburgh on the west, 
Astrakhan on the south, 


| flesh the further we penetrated to the eastward ; 


and even the roads appeared to grow better the 


| further we passed from the capital, though per- 
| haps the change was owing to the fact that we 


were now somewhat hardened to the roughness 
of the travelling, and besides, we were now fairly 
domiciliated in our vehicle, and felt quite at 
home in it. There was also more snow, and it 
lay evenly on the roads, with the absence of 
those dreadful Oukhabas lying in our track like 
a miniature frozen sea, with the waves frozen 
just as they were under the lash of the winds. 
The most of the way between Kazan and 
Ekateringburg the road was broad, smooth, and 
well beaten. For several hundred miles it is 
planted with double rows of trees on each side, 
and a foot-way between, painted verst-posts, 
water-ways, and bridges, as on a turnpike road. 
We were astonished by the beauty and regularity 
of the road, the perfect manner in which it is 
kept i in repair, its regular grades, and the pre- 
cision of engineering observed in its structure. 
It very seldom forms curves, but makes angles of 
various degrees, according to the face of the 
country, so that you have long stretches before 
only occurring in ascending or 


| descending abrupt hills or mountainous districts, 
|where it is graded to suit the nature of the 


ground. 

Town after town, village after village, and 
station after station, were passed as we hitrried 
forward towards the ridge that divides Europe 
from Asia. Nothing occurred of any great in- 
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terest on the way, except, as in Kazan, we 
frequently saw a large mixture of Tartar faces 
and costumes in several of the villages, and oc- 
casionally a mosque, denoting the prevalence of 
Mahommedanism yet among these people. Be- 
fore reaching Kongour our sleigh was further 
damaged, our side-windows and lamps were 
smashed, our boxes thrown from the top to 
lighten it, and our baggage and traps settled 
down, jammed, and confined to the least possible 
space. A trunk lashed on the front part was 
filled with useless trash purchased in Moscow, 
taken from the inside, and all made firm and 
secure with ropes. Shaft ropes were renewed, 
wider and heavier fenders were lashed to the 
sides, like out-riggers to a canoe, to keep us from 
upsetting, and on we sped as fast as Tartar 
horse-flesh and Tartar drivers could hurry us. 
(To be continued.) 


— ~+9>—— 


THE INSTINCT OF APPETITE. 


Chemical analysis and physiological research 
have established, beyond dispute, that every ar- 
ticle of food and drink is composed of elements 
differing in quantity or quality. It is equally 
true that the various parts of the human frame 
are different in their composition, as the bone, 
the flesh, the nerve, the tendon, &c. But there 
is no element in the human body which is not 
found in some article of food or drink. A cer- 
tain normal proportion of these elements, prop- 
erly distributed, constitutes vigorous health, 
and forms a perfect body. If one of these ele- 
ments be in excess, certain forms of disease 
manifest themselves; if there is not enough, 
some other malady affects the frame. When 
the blood contains less than its healthful amount 
of iron, it is poor, watery and comparatively 
colorless ; the muscles are flabby, the face pale, 
the eyes sunken, the whole body weak, the 
mind listless and sad. If the bones have not 
enough lime, they have no strength, are easily 
bent, and the patient is rickety ; if there is too 
much lime, then the bones are brittle, and are 
broken by the slightest fall or unusual strain. 
The highest skill of the physician in these 
cases consists in determining the excess or de- 
ficit of any element, and in supplying such food 
or drug as will meet the case; when the medi- 
cal attendant cannot determine what is wanting 
nor furnish the supply, nature is often loud 
enough in her calls, through the tastes or appe- 
tites, to indicate very clearly what item of food 
or drink contains the needed elements ; this is 
the “Instinct of Appetite.” Chemistry is un- 
able to say of but one article of human food, 
that it contains all the constituents necessary 
to supply the human body with every element 
requisite for its welfare, and that is pure milk, 
as supplied by the mother of the new being ; 
but after the first years of life, the body de- 
mands new elements, in order to enable it to 
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meet the duties which increasing age imposes ; 
hence, nature dries up this spring, as being no 
longer adequate, and compels the search for 
other kinds of sustenance, showing that milk is 
a proper sole food for the young ones; and 
healthy grown persons who live upon it mainly 
will always become invalids. 

All kinds of life, whether vegetable or animal, 
have within them a principle of preservation, as 
well as of perpetuity; were that not the case, 
all that breathes or grows would die ; this prin- 
ciple or quality is common to man and beast, 
and all that springs from root or seed; it is 
named “ Instinct.” It is instinct which calls, 
by thirst, for water, when there is not fluid 
enough in the system. It is instinct which 
calls for food, by hunger, when a man is weak 
and needs renovation. It is curious and prac- 
tically valuable as a means for the removal of 
disease, to notice the working of this instinct, 
for it seems to be almost possessed with a dis- 
criminating intelligence ; certain it is, that stan- 
dard medical publications give well authenti- 
cated facts, showing, that following the cravings 
of the appetite, the animal instinct has accom- 
plished far more than the physician’s skill was 
able to do; has saved life in multitudes of cases, 
when science had done its best, but in vain. 

About three years ago, the little daughter of 
a farmer on the Hudson river had a fall, which 
induced a long, painful and dangerous illness, 
ending in blindness; medication availed nothing. 
By accident, a switch containing maple buds 
was placed in her hands, when she began to 
eat them, and called earnestly for more, and 
continued to eat them with avidity, improving 
meanwhile in her general health for some fif- 
teen days or more, when this particular relish 
left her, and she called for candy, and, as in the 
case of the buds, ate nothing else for two weeks, 
when this also was dropped, a more natural 
taste returning with returning eyesight and 
usual health. This was instinct calling for 
those articles of food which contained the ele- 
ments the want of which lay between disease 
and recovery. 

A gentleman aged thirty-six, seemed to be 
in the last stages of consumptive disease, when 
he was seized with an uncontrollable desire for 
common table salt ; he spread it in thick layers 
over his meat and over his bread and butter; 
he carried it in his vest pocket, which was 
daily emptied by eating a pinch ata time. He 
regained his health, and remained well for years 
afterwards. 

There are many persons who can record, from 
their own personal experience, the beginning of 
a return to health, from gratifying some insa- 
tiate desire. The celebrated Professor Charles 
Caldwell was fond of relating in his lectures, 
that a young lady, abandoned to die, called for 
some pound-cake, which “science ” would have 
pronounced a deadly dose ; but as her case was 
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considered hopeless, she was gratified and re-| 
covered, living in good health afterwards. But! 
in some forms of dyspepsia, to follow the 
cravings is to aggravate the disease. In low. 
fevers, “typhoid, yielding to the cravings is cer- 
tain death. 

To know when and how to follow the instinct 
of appetite, to gratify the cravings of nature, is 
of inestimable value. There is a rule whic sh i is 
always safe, and will save life in multitudes of| 
eases, where the most skilfully “ exhibited ” 
druge have been entirely unavailing. Partake 
at first of what nature seems to crave, in very 
small quantities; if no uncomfortable feeling 
follows, gradually increase the amount, until no 
more is called for. These suggestions and facts | 
find confirmation in the large | experience of that 
now beautiful and revered name, Florence 

Nightingale, whose memory will go down with 
blessing and honor side by side with that of 
John Howard. She says: ‘IT have seen, not 
by ones or tens, but by ies ds, eases whe re 
the stomach not only craves, but digests things 
which have never been laid down in any diet. 

ary fur the sick, especially for the sick whose 
diseases were produced by bad food. Fruit, 
pickles, jams, gingerbread, fat of ham, of bacon, 
suet, cheese, butter-milk, &c., were adminis- 
tered freely, with happy results, simply because 
the sick craved them.” — Scientific American. 
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THE BRIDGES OF THE WORLD 


BY AUGUSTUS RAWLINGS. 


Opening of the Great Victoria Bridge at Montreal, 
Canada. 

“The mathematical theory of the structure of 
bridges,’ says an eminent writer, “ has been a 
favorite subject with mechanical philosophers. It 
gives scope to some of the most refined and ele- 
gant applications of science to practical utility; 
and while its progressive improvement exhibits 
an example of the very slow steps by which 
speculation has sometimes followed execution, it 
enables us to look forward with perfect confidence 
to that more desirable state of human knowledge 
in which the calculations of the artificer advance 
with security, instead of following with servility 
the progress of his labors.’”” Few architectural 
works can compare with bridges in point of util- 
ity, while their peculiar beauty in landscapes has 
been recognized by every artist. From the rude 
rush or bamboo rope bridges of South America, 
swinging with every breeze, and the rustic Eng- 
lish one, arching a rivulet, up to the colossal 
structures which span mighty rivers, it is diffi- 
cult to find one which is not truly beautiful. 

Bridge building did not advance in early ages 
as rapidly as other branches of architecture. 
There is, we believe no mention of a bridge in 
the Old Testament, though contemporary with 
one period of its history there existed the famous 
bridge of Semiramis, or of Nitocris, constructed 
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across ‘the Euphrates at Babylon, said to have 
been five furlongs in length, and to have con- 
sisted of lintels or architraves extending from 
pier to pier. The Chinese bridges are frequently 
quite beautiful, and a high antiquity has been 
claimed for them. The one at Fou-tcheou-fou, 
Fokien, has more than one hundred arches, that 
of Suen-tcheou-fou, two hundred and fifty-two 
stone piers, built of immense blocks of stone. In 
the Chinese Museum of Nathan Dunn were 
many models and drawings of bridges, and 
these were remarkable for great finish of detail 
and for convenience, as well as for bulk of ma- 
sonry. In Europe, however, it is evident that 
scientific bridge building began with the Ro- 
mans. Many of these are still existing ; models 
of solidity and proportion. There still remain at 
Rome the bridges of Fabricius and Cestus, con- 
necting the island of the Tiber with the city and 
the opposite bank, the Mulvius and the bridge of 
Hadrian. Cesar’s wooden bridge over the Rhine 
was truly remarkable ; that of Trajan over the 
Danube, still more so. This latter consisted of 
twenty piers of stone, sixty Roman feet broad, 
and one hundred and fifty feet without the foun- 
dations above the bed of the river, while the 
width between each pier was one hundred and 
seventy feet. The now ruined bridge of Narni 
over the Neva was originally a magnificent struc- 
ture, one hundred and twelve feet in height, con- 
sisting of four arches, each from seventy- five to 
one hundred and forty-two feet in width. 

The stupendous Pont du Gard, near Nismes, 
consists of three tiers of arches of great beauty, 
the upper being eight hundred and. fifty feet in 
length. The history of Roman bridges is inter- 
esting, most of them having been scenes of im- 
portant historical events. Thus the Pons Publi- 
cius, the first bridge built in Rome, and of which 
the ruins are yet visible, was the one memorable 
by the defence of Horatius Cocles, and it was 
from that the body of Heliogabalus was cast into 
the Tiber. During the middle ages there existed 
a religious society called the Brethren of the 
Bridge, whose task it was to repair bridges and 
promote travel. It was of these that the lady in 
the “ Golden Legend” may be supposed to speak, 
when she invokes 


‘** God’s blessing on the architects who hang 
Their daring arches o’er the dark abyss.’’ 


By this association some of the finest bridges in 
France were built. In England, the old bridges 
of Creyland and Burton-upon-Trent are curious 
and massive, the latter being of squared free- 
stone and one thousand five hundred and forty- 
five feet in length. The Rialto of Venice, which 
has a span of nearly one hundred feet, was erect- 
ed by Michael Angelo in 1590. 


Iron suspension bridges are of modern date. 
The first in England was built across the Tweed, 
in 1812, by Sir Samuel Brown. Six chain ca- 
bles were used in its construction, the span being 
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four hundred and forty-nine feet, and versed 
sine thirty feet. The same engineer constructed 
the Brighton chain pier and the Montrose bridge. 
The bridge over the Menai Straits, by Telford, 
built in 1826, had a span of five hundred and 
eighty feet, being one hundred and two feet 
above water. The Conway bridge, also by Tel- 
ford, had a span of three hundred and twenty- 
seven feet. The Hammersmith bridge, over the 
Thames, has a span of four hundred and twenty- 
two feet; That of Freyburg, in Switzerland, has 
a span of eight hundred and seventy feet, and is 
one hundred and sixty-seven feet above the wa- 
ter. The Pesth suspension bridge, which has 
been most severely tested, was built by Tierney 
Clark ; its clear waterway is one thousand two 
hundred and fifty feet, and the centre span six 
hundred and seventy feet, while the towers are 
two hundred ‘feet in height. 

The first suspension bridges in this country 
were built by Mr. Finley between 1796 and 1810, 
and were made with chain cables, Of late years 
many very fine ones have been erected. Among 
these are the Wheeling bridge, over the Ohio, 
blown down May, 1854. Its span was one thou- 
sand and ten feet. The Lewistown bridge, seven 
miles below Niagara, was built in 1850, by E.W. 
Serrell, with a span of one thousand and forty 
feet. Roebling’s railway bridge at Niagara has a 
span of eight hundred and twenty-one feet ; its 
elevation above the water is two hundred and 
forty-five feet. 

The first cast iron bridge in England was at 
Colebrook Dale, in 1779 ; its span is one hundred 
feet, with a rise of forty The Bishop-Wearmouth 
bridge, built in 1790, is one hundred feet above 
water level, has a span of two hundred and forty, 
and a rise of thirty. The Pont d’ Austerlitz at 
Paris has five arches, each with a span of one 
hundred and seven feet, and a rise one-tenth the 
span. The Pont du Carrousel, in Paris, was built 
by Polonceau, in 1838, and has three arches, 
with a span of one hundred and fifty feet, and a 
rise of fifteen. 

The largest iron arch bridge is the Southwark 
bridge, over the Thames, built by Rennie, in 
1818; it consists of three arches, two hundred 
and forty feet in the span, with a rise of twenty- 
four feet. The Britannia and Conway tubular 
wrought iron bridges, erected by Stephenson, 


are among the most extraordinary structures of 


modern times. The Britannia bridge crosses the 
Menai Strait, one hundred and three feet above 
tide water, and consists of four spans, two of two 
hundred and thirty feet each, and two of four 
hundred and fifty nine feet, forming a huge tube 
of wrought iron, through which passes the Ches- 
ter and Holyhead Railway. The Conway bridge 
has a single span of four hundred feet, and is 
only eighteen feet above the level of high water. 
The tubes for these bridges were made at a dis 
tance from the spot where they were to be placed, 
and after being floated thither by means of pon- 


toons, were raised by a tremendous application of 
hydraulic press power. 


LENGTH OF BRIDGES. 
Trajan’s Bridge, near Vidin, Bulgaria ----- 
Washington “ across the Potomac, U. 8. 
Kiow “ Russia 
Strasburg F@Mmce, + ccc cccccccccccccscccsese Soo 
Belfast Ireland ---- 
Mentz Germany 
Bedajoz Spain.--- 
Avignon France. - were e(2 
Boston United States: --- +--+ ++ ++ ee eeeenes 1,503 
Lintz Austria 1,470 
Ratisbon Bavaria,:- «++ s-secececeeccececeees 1,050 
St. Esprit Over the Rhone, France, (19 arches) 3,060 * 
Waterloo London (9 arches) 1,240 * 
New London ‘ London (5 arches) 784 “ 
Neuilly ‘ France: +--+ +--+ e+ eeeeeee (5 arches) 766 - 
Sauta Trinita “ Florence, Italy. “ 


On Saturday, December 17, 1859, the far-famed 
Victoria Bridge, the largest in the world, and 
the most remarkable as regards the modern ap- 
plications of science to this branch of architec- 
ture, was opened to public use. 

It is six years since the foundation stone of the 
first of the twenty-four spans of arches was laid, 
and now that it is finished, it connects the whole 
line of the Grand Trunk Railroad. 

The tubular bridge is two English miles in 
length, with the exception of one thousand two 
hundred and ninety-eight feet. It rests on twen- 
ty-four massive stone piers. There are twenty- 
five openings, two hundred and forty two feet 
each ; the centre one is three hundred and thirty 
feet; the weight of each span is six hundred 
and forty-four tons. 

There are over three million cubic feet of ma- 
sonry, in lineal measure. It would make a pyra- 
mid two hundred and fifteen feet in height, with 
a base of two hundred and fifteen feet square. 

The force employed during the summer 
months was six steamboats, seventy-two barges, 
besides several smull craft; there were three 
thousand artisans and laborers, one hundred and 
forty-two horses, and the daily wages were five 
thousand dollars. The total cost of the bridge 
has been seven millions of dollars. 

It is said that no bridge in the world has been 
submitted to such severe tests by engineers as the 
Victoria. The strain which it has borne in these 
experiments is equal to fully four times as much 
as it will probably ever be submitted to by ordi- 
nary use. 
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INTERESTING DISCOVERIES, 


Antiquarian discoveries, of the greatest inter- 
est, have lately been made in the Great Desert 
beyond the river Jordan, by an English gentle- 
man, C. C. Graham, Esq., who read a paper on 
the subject tothe Royal Asiatic Society, on Jan- 
uary 7th. Far to the east of the district of the 
Hauran, and in a region unvisited by any Euro- 
pean traveller, he found five ancient towns, all as 
perfect as if the inhabitants had just left them, 
the houses retaining the massive stone doors 
which are characteristic of the architecture of 
that region. One of the cities is remarkable for 





a large building like a castle, built of white 
stone, beautifully cut. Further eastward, other 
places were found where “ every stone was cov- 
ered with inscriptions” in an unknown character, 
bearing some apparent likeness to the Greek al- 
phabet, but probably referable (in the opinion of 
Mr. Graham) to the ancient Hamyaritic alpha- 
bet, in use in Southern Arabia. Copies and im- 
pressions of several inscriptions are presented, and 
will, no doubt, engage the attention of Orien- 
talists. — The Press. 
pianists 


SOLID OIL IN THE SHAPE OF COAL. 


Coal from the neighborhood of Cairo station, 
Ritchie county, Virginia, on the Northwestern 
Virginia Railroad, has been tested by various 
chemists, and has been found to be as it were 
erystalized mineral oil, being without stratifica- 
tion, and free from any foreign substance. 
tests have shown that it will yield one hundred 
and sixty-five gallons of crude oil to the ton. 
After one refining process, 82 per cent. of re- 
fined oil was obtained ; after a second distillation, 
61 per cent. of the whole amount was obtained 
in pure oil, and 30 per cent. of lubricating oil 
and parafine. By taking a portion of the coal 
and laying it on a hot stove or shovel, its ex- 
traordinary quality is obvious. It melts and 
runs like wax.— Pittsburg Post. 
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THE SOLACE. 


When through the desert’s arid wastes of old 
Journeyed the tribes of Israel, with what strains 
Of gratitude the fainting thousands hailed 
Elim’s twelve fountains! Underneath the shade 
Of the umbrageous palm—Nature’s own tent— 
They bathed their parched brows. From every | 
tongue 

Arose the hymu of praise. The cloudy pillar 
Conducted once the parched host beside 
One brook less favored. Yet, though only one, 
Elim’s twelve fountains often seemed forgotten, 
While Marah lingered in ungrateful hearts. 
Bereaved Christian! has thy covenant-God 
Placed thee beside some Marah ; caused thee drink 
Some stream of earthly woe? Say, shall one draught 
Of bitter trial bury in oblivion 
The record of past mercies,—rill on rill 
Of providential bounties, which were made 
To cheer thy path? Oh! rather, while thou sittest 
In solitary sadness, brooding o’er 
Thy brook of sorrow, let thy memory dwell 
On the ten thousand wells of earthly bliss, 
Which crowd life’s retrospect :—the Ebenezers, 
Each with its own inscription, testifying 
To God’s unchanging faithfulness and mercy. 
Yes; while thy Marah has been only one, 
Are not thine Elims many? And instead 
Of wondering at His dealings, rather wonder 
The past should teem with pledges of such love, 
All undeserved! For, if His thoughts had been 
As are thy thoughts, His ways as are thy ways, 
How different its annals! Oh! if sin 
Received its due, thy tears would never dry ; 
If justice had been laid unto the line, 
There had been weeping which eternity 
Could ne’er have ended ! 

Wells of Baca, 
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| SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreicn Inrewticence.—Dates from Liverpool are 

to the 9th inst. 

Great Brirais.—The Reform bill had passed 

| second reading in the House of Commons, without a 
; division. Lord John Russell had stated in Parlia- 

ment that the United States government had rejected 
| the proposition of England relative to the settlement 
lof the San Juan difficulty, and that further steps 
| must depend upon the nature of the reply which 
jmight be received to a second dispatch which had 
| been sent to that government. 


France.—The operations for establishing the 
boundary line between France and Sardinia com- 
menced on the lst inst. The two governments have 
notcome to a complete agreement upon several ques- 
‘ions connected with the annexation of Savoy and 
| Nice, particularly with regard to the fortresses of 
| Mount Cenis, which will be in the hands of France, 
|and which Sardinia wishes to be destroyed, as dan- 
| gerous to her. 
| The bill modifying the tariff on wools, cotton, and 
other raw materials, had been approved by the 
Legislative Body by a vote of 249 to 4. 

The official publications of the vote on annexation 
| in Savoy and Nice show that it was nearly unanimous 
in the affirmative in both provinces. 

Accounts from the Red Sea stated that a Cap- 
tain of the French navy had signed at Gondar a 
treaty of commerce and friendship with the King of 
Abyssinia, very advantageous for France. Two ves- 
sels, laden with requisites for forming a settlement 
| on the coast of Abyssinia, were said to have arrived 
|at the island of Reunion, (late Bourbon,) on their 
way thither. 

SwirzeRLayp.—The Federal Council had again in- 
sisted upon the greatest possible acceleration in the 
assembling of the Conference, which, however, still 
appeared doubtful. The same body had issued a 
fresh circular note to show the strategic importance 
of the neutralized provinces for the maintenance of 
the neutrality of Switzerland. On the other hand, 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs had sent out a 
circular designed to prove that the annexation of 
those districts could not change the situation of 
Switzerland. 

Spain.—The Count de Montemelin, the Pretender, 
and his brother, had signed a formal renunciation of 
all claims to the crown. In consideration of this 
submission, they would be pardoned and liberated, 
and a vessel would be placed at their disposal to con- 
vey them to any place they might choose for their 
residence. A general amnesty had been granted, on 
the sole condition of taking the oath of allegiance. 


Iraty.—The commander of the French troops at 
Rome, in accordance with instructions from Paris, 
had assured the Pope that the French garrison would 
not be withdrawn until the Pope himself shall ac- 
knowledge that it can be done without endangering 
the safety and tranquillity of his government. 

King Victor Emanuel had been enthusiastically re- 
ceived at Bologna, and the magistrates presented 
him with 5,000,000 francs as a voluntary contribu- 
tion from the people. 

The accounts of the state of Sicily were comfused 
andcontradictory. The official report stated that tran- 
quillity was restored, but private letters represented 
the insurrection as continuing. Government had 
raised the state of siege at Palermo, but the court- 
martial was to sit permanently. Garibaldi, the 
revolutionary leader, lately a General in the Sar- 
dinian service, had resigned that post, and was re- 
ported to have gone to Sicily, probably with a view 
to aid the insurgents. The Sardinian government 
had disavowed and protested against this proceeding. , 


| 
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Russta.—The Gazette of St. Petersburg has pub- 
lished the treaty of commerce with Japan, concluded 
in the 8th menth, 1858, completing the treaties pre- 
viously made. It contains a stipulation that a 
Japanese ambassador shall reside at St. Petersburg, 
and a Russian one at Jeddo, the latter to have the 
liberty of visiting all parts of the country. Russian 
consuls are to be appointed in all the ports open to 
commerce, and Russians may reside at Jeddo and 
Osaka, for trading purposes only. 


Turkrey.—Advices from Constantinople stated that 
Belgium had offered Turkey 40,000,000 francs for 
the island of Cyprus. 

England and France had sent an energetic note to 
the Porte, demanding 3,000,000 francs as indemnity 
for the Jeddah massacre. 

Inpta.—It was reported that the shipment of troops 
from India to China had been suspended, hopes 
being entertained of an amicable settlement of the 
pending difficulties. 

The disturbances in the indigo districts were ap- 
parently subsiding. It appears that the indigo plant- 
ers have been accustomed to make advances to the 
ryots or cultivators, on condition of receiving a cer- 
tain quantity of the plant in return; but as the crop’ 
is an uncertain one, and the price too low, in propor- | 
tion to other products, some of the ryots refused to 
continue the cultivation, and also stopped by force 
the factories owned by Europeans. A temporary law 
was passed punishing any breach of such contract, ; 
and providing for a commission to investigate the 
matter. Troops were also ordered to the district. 

Sours America.—Fiom Bueuos Ayres we learn that 
the commission appointed to arrange the details of 
the reunion of that State with the Argentine Cosfeder- 
ation had been raising difficulties in the way, and | 
manifesting such a disposition to disregard the treaty 
as to cause apprehensions that it would be declared 
null, and that war would again ensue. The Ameri- 
can exploring expedition under Capt. Page had 
ascended the Vermejo river to a point 30 leagues be- 
low Oran, and then returned. 

Domestic.—The Japanese Embassy were officially 
received at the State Department on the 16th inst., 
and by the President on the 17th. It appears that | 
the ratified copy of one of the treaties with this coun- 
try retained by the Japanese government, was de- 
stroyed in the burning of the imperial palace at 
Jeddo, and these officers have brought one for the | 
President’s signature, intended to replace it. 

The Republican National Convention met in 
Chicago on the 16th inst. Delegates were present | 
representing twenty-four States and two Territories, | 
including Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Texas and the District of Columbia. A 
platform of principles was adopted, reaffirming the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence, and | 
the necessity of maintaining the Constitution, the 
Union, and the rights of the individual States ; cen- ! 
suring the present Administration for subserviency to | 
the slave interest and for extravagance ; declaring the | 
normal condition of all the territory of the United | 
States to be that of freedom, and denying the author- 
ity of Congress or a Territorial Legislature to give a | 
legal "acne to slavery therein; condemning the | 
re-opening of the African slave trade; declaring that 
sound policy requires, in providing a revenue by 
duties on imports, such an arrangement as to en- 
courage the development of the industrial interests of 
the whole country; opposing any change of the 
naturalization laws; and favoring the Homestead 
bill, river and harbor improvements, and the Pacific 
railroad. On the 18th, Abram Lincoln, of Illinois, ' 
was nominated for President, on the third ballot, and 
Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, for Vice President on 


| others appointed. 
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the second ballot. Wm. H. Seward, of New York, 
received the highest number of votes for President 
on the first two ballots, but not a majority of the 
whole number cast. Simon Cameron, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Edward Bates, of Missouri, S. P. Chase and 
John McLean, of Ohio, were the other prominent 


candidates, though several votes were given for 
others. 


The Postmaster of New York city has been dis- 
covered to be a defaulter, to the amount, it is believed, 
of $150,000. 

Recent accounts from San Francisco state that the 
Japanese steamer Candinmurrah, which arrived 
there in advance of the Embassy, sailed for Honolulu 
on her return, on the 8th inst. The Pony Express 
from the East arrived just before her departure, with 
news only eighteen days from Europe ; so that the 
steamer would probably carry European intelligence 
to Japan in a shorter time than had ever been done 


before. 


Coneress.—On the 16th, Green, of Mo., from the 
Senate’s Committee on Territories, reported the 
House bill for the admission of Kansas, without re- 
commendation, and gave notice of several amend- 
ments. On the 18th, tne Committee on Foreign 
Relations reported a bill to carry into effect the 
treaties with China, Japan, Siam, Persia, &e. A 
bill was introduced and referred, providing for the 
examinition and payment of claims of citizens of 
Texas for Indian spoliations. Onthe 19th, the House 
bill to appoint a Superintendent of Indian Affairs in 
Washington Territory was passed, with an amend- 
ment that all temporary agents be dismissed and no 
A message was received from the 
President, calling attention to the capture of the 
slaver Wildfire, with 507 negroes, stating that they 
are now at Key West, in charge of the U.S. Marshal, 
and inquiring what is to be done with them. He 
refers to the case of the Echo, when the negroes 
were sent back to Africa by an agreement with the 
Colonization Society, and suggests that Congress 
authorize the President to make a general arrange- 
ment to meet future cases. The increased activity 
of the slave trade is likely to render such cases more 
frequent, and some general regulations are needed. 
The early removal of the present company from Key 
West is urged, on account of the approach of the 
sickly season. The message was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. On the 21st, the bill for the 
more effectual suppression of the slave trade was 
taken up, and after a speech by the mover, Wilson, 
of Mass., was ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. Davis’ territorial 


| resolutions were discussed at much length, on sev- 
;eral days, by Douglass, of Ill., Davis, of Miss., 


Mason, of Va., Toombs, of Ga., and others. 

A resolution of inquiry into the defalcation of the 
New York Postmaster was adopted by the House on 
the 16th. On the 17th, the Post Office Deficiency bill 
was passed. The Committee on the Judiciary, on the 
18th, reported a bill to repeal the act establishing the 
Court of Claims ; also a bill to provide for the greater 
safety of passengers on steam vessels. The Nebraska 
contested election was decided in favor of the con- 
testant, Daily, against Estabrook, who has occupied 
the place. A message from the President relative to 
the slaver Wildfire, similar to that sent to the 
Senate, was rece.ved on the 21st, and referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. A resolution to adjourn on 
the 18th of next month was adopted, yeas 126, nays 
55. The House took up the Homestead bill, as 
amended and passed by the Senate, and substituted 
therefor the original House bill, by a vote of 104 
yeas to 59 nays; the subject must, therefore, go 
again to the Senate. 





